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the possibility of an invasion across the Channel, which I hope will
not be altogether lost upon our own people in the days when many
of us have handed over our burdens to others. The marvellous
American invention spelt D.U.K.W., is a heavy lorry which goes at
between 40 and 50 miles an hour along the road, and can plunge into
the water and swim out for miles to sea in quite choppy weather,
returning with a load of several tons, coming ashore and going off to
wherever it is specially needed.

An immense system of harbours, breakwaters and landing stages
was also prepared which, as soon as the foothold was gained, could be
disposed in their appropriate places to give large sheltered water space.
In less than a month, harbours had been created compared with which
Dover seems small. At these harbours, and on the beaches they
protect, a very large Army, with the entire elaborate equipment of
modern armies, which have about one vehicle for every four or five
men, was landed, and by the end of June, in spite of the worst June
gale for 40 years, a solid base had been created which gave us the
certainty of being able to conduct an offensive campaign on the
largest scale against any Forces which, according to our calculations,
the enemy was likely to bring.

These operations were protected and supported by a considerable
British Fleet, assisted by a strong detachment of the American Fleet,
the whole under Admiral Ramsay. In spite of gales, in spite of mines,
in spite of more than 100 German submarines waiting baffled in the
Biscay Ports, and a swarm of E-boats and other marauders, ceaseless
traffic has been maintained over the loo-miles stretch of channel, and
General Eisenhower, with his lieutenant, General Montgomery, now
stands at the head of a very krge and powerful Army, equipped as
no Army has ever been equipped before.

Overwhelming air power was, of course, as indispensable as sea
power to the carrying out of such an operation. The strategic bombing
by the combined British and American Bomber Forces, and the use
of the medium bomber and fighter forces, was the essential prelude to
our landing in Normandy. Preparations definitely began for the battle
in April, and, not only at the point of attack, for that would have
revealed much, but necessarily impartially all along the coast and far
in the rear. Thus when our ships crossed the Channel, unseen and
unmolested, half the guns that were to have blown them out of the
water were already dismantled or silent, and when the counter-attack
began on the land and under the sea, the Tactical and Coastal air forces
held it back while our foothold on shore and our sea-lanes were being
firmly established.

These deeds of the Air Force were not done without losses, which,
in killed and in proportion to the number of flying personnel, far
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